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Early Bible School Instruction Amongst 
Friends in Philadelphia. 


The Committee appointed to prepare an Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the First-day 
School movement amongst Friends within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting reported : 

That they have endeavored to acquaint them- 
selves as far as practicable, with the history of all 
the First-day schools which have at various times 
existed within the bounds above mentioned, but 
have met with much difficulty, owing to no records 
having been kept relating to some of them. They, 
however present the following account as com- 
prising the facts which have come to their knowl- 
edge in regard to this interesting subject. 

The first move that was made to furnish instruc- 
tion on the First-day of the week was that com- 
menced by an association known as the ‘‘ Society 
for the Institution and Support of First-day or 
Sunday-Schools in the City of Philadelphia, and 
the Districts of Southwark and the Northern Lib- 
erties,’? which still exists in our midst. A printed 
history states that ‘‘ at the close of the year 1790, 
a number of benevolent individuals convened to 
form a Society, and devise means for having proper 
Instruction given upon the Sabbath-day, to such 
persons as from indigence or other causes were de- 
prived cf the advantages of moral and intellectual 
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culture in week day schools.’’ Amongst many 
other originators of this undertaking, we find the 
following members of the Society of Friends, viz. : 
Thos. P. Cope, Geo. Williams, Israel Cope, John 
Letchworth, Samuel Bettle, George Pennock, Ellis 
Yarnall, and Thomas Stewardson, Jr. 

Arrangements were made with John Ely, to in- 
struct a school at the corner of Arch and Third 
streets, at a compensation of £30 ($80) per an- 
num, for a school of forty girls. A like arrange- 
ment was made with John Poor, to open a school 
for boys in Front near Arch street. 

These schools were open on the first First-day in 
Third Month, 1791, between the hours of 8 and 
10% in the morning, and 4% to 6% in the after- 
noon. Within about a month, the number of 
scholars in attendance increased to roo males and 
60 females; and a third school was established in 
Front near Shippen street. About six months 
after the formation of this Society it received 
from the Mayor of the City, a donation of $50, 
which had been placed in his hands for a benevo- 
lent object. 

The exercises at these schools were restricted to 
reading in the Old and New Testaments, and writ- 
ing copies from the same; and the scholars were 
required to attend some place of worship, to 
which they were sometimes accompanied by their 
teachers. 
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In Fourth Month, 1792, the Society authorized 
the Board of Visitors at these schools to procure 
small, moral books to be loaned to the pupils for 
perusal at home, and to be given as rewards at 
such examinations as the Board might think proper 
to hold. 

The device of the Society was an open Bible 
with the inscription ‘‘ It is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath.” 

It may, perhaps, be not out of place at the close 
of this imperfect sketch of the first movement of 
this kind, to state that if the 200,000 Sabbath- 
school teachers who are now laboring for the in- 
tellectual, moral and religious instruction of the 
youth of our country, were paid for their services 
at the rate of $1 per week, (a sum less than that 
formerly paid) their compensation would amount 
to $10,400,000 per annum. And while a quarter 
of million of teachers are giving their voluntary 
services, their influence and their pecuniary means 
in aid of the Sabbath-school cause, may it not be 
worthy of the consideration of men of wealth, of 
philanthropists, of Christians, who as yet have 
contributed neither money nor labor to this cause 
—whether they are not under a weighty obligation 
to aid in this noble enterprise according to the 
ability which God may have given them. 

In the First Month, 1794, James Hardie offered 
his services to teach a school gratuitously, in 
Friends’ Academy, on South Fourth street, for six 
months. This effort, however, failed. 

In the following year, John Justice assisted John 
Ely as volunteer teacher, receiving no compensa- 
tion for his services; so far as known these two, 
who were both memdéers of the Society of Friends, 
were the first persons in our country to render 
gratuitous services as First day school teachers. 

Our researches have failed to discover any re- 
cord of First-day schools instituted among Friends 
for several years after this, and the next account is 
of a First-day school established in the year 1810, 
in Friends’ Preparative Meeting Schdol House at 
Burlington, N. J. This is believed to be the first 
First-day school ever held in that city. Among 
the teachers were William Allinson, Samuel R. 
Wetherill, Rowland Jones, and Caleb R. Smith. 
The sessions of the school were held before meet. 
ing in the morning. One of the pupils was the 
son of an African king, and several of them after- 
ward became influential and useful men. 

About the year 1816, a school for children was 
established at Salem, New Jersey, and held on 
First-day afternoons, for two or three years. There 
were five teachers and thirty scholars, one of whom 
many years afterwards on meeting with his old 
teacher, acknowledged with deep feeling the in- 
estimable value to him of the religious instruction 
imparted to him, and his vivid recollection of the 
happy hours spent in that school. 

In the summer of 1830, the editor of Zhe Friend 
called attention to the establishment of First-day 
schools in Ohio and Massachusetts, for the children 
of Friends, and expressed the conviction that_the 
example thus set might be followed elsewhere with 





advantage, as well in our populous cities as in the 


country, where a large portion of the first day of 
the week is too often grossly mis-spent. These 
remarks soon brought out a reply from a corre. 
spondent, who wrote against the utility and ex. 
pediency of such schools, using the same argu. 
ments which have ever since been employed by 
those opposed to their establishment. 

A full and complete answer to this communica- 
tion was soon written by another correspondent, 
and published in the same paper. These two ar. 
ticles state the whole question with the arguments 
for and against First-day schools for the cuildren 
of Friends. These essays have the same force 
now as then, and will repay a careful perusal by 
any one interested in this subject, and wishing to 
have the merits of this question before them, They 
can be found on pages 351 and 359 of vol. III of 
The Friend. There is also a forcible and well 
written article on the same subject in Zhe Friend, 
vol. IX, page 209. 

In a number of this paper published in Second 
Month, 1838, we find a notice of a First-day school 
which had then existed ‘‘ for several years,” at 
Chester, Pennsylvania. In the year 1832, several 
young Friends of both sexes living at Chester, as- 
sociated and opened a First-day school in Friends’ 
School House, for the children of the workmen in 
the extensive stone quarries near that place. With 
the school was connected a library of about 200 
volumes, which were loaned to the children. And 
the account states that the school was kept up for 
about eight months in each year up to that time 
(1838). We have no information as to the further 
duration of this school, but having been informed 
that while during one season there were eighty 
scholars in attendance, and that after the establish- 
ment of public schools the number diminished 
one-half, we suppose that it did not continue in 
operation much longer. 

On the rrth of Third Month, 1832, a First-day 
school for the children of Friends was established 
in Burlington, New Jersey, by several valued mem 
bers of that meeting, among whom were Abigail 
Barker, Rebecca Grellet, Susan R. Smith, Sibyl 
Allinson, and Susan J. Smith. Although this 
school was intended chiefly for the children of 
Friends, others could be admitted upon obtaining 
the consent of its founders. After it had been in 
successful operation for about a year, it was re- 
moved to the Meeting House, with the consent of 
Burlington Preparative Meeting. In 1834, the 
roll comprised the names of 33 pupils, and 4 
compilation of Scripture texts prepared for the 
use of the school, was approved by the Society 
and printed. Ta 

In the following year, owing to the decline in 
the number of pupils, the school was suspended 
until Twelfth Month, 1837, when it was reopened. 
It continued with interest and zeal until 1840, when 
partly in consequence of the ill health of several of 
the active teachers, the school was closed, and the 
Association of Teachers soon after dissolved. Their 
library, however, was preserved, and has since 











been used by a school now in existence, notice of 
which will hereafter appear. 

In the Autumn of 1832, our friend Rebecca 
Singer (afterwards Rebecca Collins) feeling a 
strong interest in the Scriptural instruction of the 
children who attended Friends’ Meeting on Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia, upon consultation with other 
members of that meeting, found them willing to 
unite with her in this good work, and a First-day 
school for girls was opened First Month, 6th, 1833, 
in the school-room adjoining that Meeting House. 
The other teachers were Amy Y. Ellis, Susan H. 
Loyd, Mary Anna Longstreth, and Susan Long- 
streth. Previous to this a First-day school for 
boys had been commenced, and was continued in 
connection with the girls’ school, under the care of 
Charles Yarnall, George Pennock, Wm. M. Col- 
lins, and Clement Cresson. Seven:y-four scholars 
were in attendance in these two schools. They 
were held for two seasons to the lasting satisfaction 
of both teachers and pupils, some of the latter at- 
tributing to the instruction there received, their 
first interest in the all-important subject of religion. 

The school was in successful operation with un- 
abated interest, until under a sense of duty, the 
superintendent removed to a distance, and not be- 
ing able to direct its operations, she preferred lay- 
ing down the school that she might be relieved of 
its responsibility. The Scripture questions on the 
Old and New Testaments now used in Friends’ 
Select School, were originally prepared for the use 
of this First day school. 


= —_—--— 





Special Reasons for the New York Episcopal 
Mission. 





As given by the committee appointed by H. C. 
Potter, D.D., in a printed circular, they are: 

(1.) A large class of well to-do and refined 
people, who have ceased to be, or never have been, 
church. goers. 

(2) Formal communicants. 

(3.) The irreligion of the young men of our 
well to do families. 

(4.) The evils in the life of men and women in 
fashionable society. 

(5.) The feeble recognition on the part of 
masters and mistresses, of the need of church 
attendance by their servants, resulting largely from 
a want of care for the spiritual welfare of servants. 

(6.) The evils of class churches. 

(7.) The evils which come from the instability 
of church connection. 

(8.) The lack of opportunity for private 
prayer, consequent upon the condition of our 


tenement and boarding-houses, and the fact that | 


few churches are constantly open. 
_ (9.) The want of definite, positive instruction 
in religious duties, and in what ‘practical Christian 
living consists. 

(10.) The lack of personal spiritual ministry 
to the rich. 

(11.) The drain upon the minds, souls, and 
bodies of two classes : (a) of those who give them- 
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selves up to the demands of society life; (4) of 
those laden down with too much work—unfitting 
both classes for a healthful Christian life. Among 
the causes of this drain we specify late hours; the 
stores open late Saturday nights; no Saturday 
half holidays. , 

(12.) The religious deprivation suffered by the 
large and rapidly increasing portion of the popu- 
lation called to labor at night, in connection with 
the homeless and the vicious classes abroad 
under cover of darkness. 

(13-) The wrongs inflicted by employers on 
their employés. 

(14.) The lust of wealth issuing in the manifold 
evils of unscrupulous competition ; over-work, un- 
der-pay, scamped work and mutual enmity, and 
discontent between employer and employé. 

(45.) The immorality and irreligion caused 
by the unrighteous denial to a large and increasing 
class of one day’s rest in seven. 

(16.) The prevalence of the sins of intem- 
perance and impurity. 

(17.) The special religious difficulties caused 
by the constant flow of immigrants. 

(18.) The hindrances to the growth of the 
Christian lite, caused by our luxuriousness and 
selfishness. 

(19.) The ostentatious display by church- 
goers of all classes. 

(20.) The want of public spirit bearing upon 
both Church and State. 


me 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FRIENDS’ Mission IN InpIA.—A gentleman in 
London, Mr. Henry Betts, offers a four year’s 
scholarship at the Agra Medical College for one of 
the native converts of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association. His only stipulation is that the young 
man selected should have given clear evidence that 
he has been savingly brought to the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and that his sole desire is 
to work for His glory. Dr. Valentine writes con- 
cerning it: ‘* With a staff of such men Dr. Gayford 
might be able to establish dispensaries in the vil- 
lages, as you do schools in Syria and Madagascar, 
and by inspecting them he might make them great 
centres of mission work. Each young man in the 
Agra Medical College costs £16 a year for four 
years for everything.. Surely there are many of 
your practical, good common sense Friends who 
will see the importance of this work. A medical 
missionary with a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage of his own country, its manners and customs, 
able to brave climatic influences, and ready to com- 
mence work at once for £64!"— Friend of Mis- 
sions. 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED StTaTES, MonrRoOvIA, 
August 13, 1885.—That eminent Christian negress, 
Mrs. Amanda Smith, has been employed busily 
and almost unremittingly during the three years 
she has been in Liberia, in preaching and ex- 
horting, in holding prayer meetings, and in organ- 
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izing aud supervising temperance societies in the 
counties of Montserrade, the seat of the capital; 
Grand Bassa, the commercial centre; and Sinoe. 
There 1s but one other county in the republic, 
Maryland, to which she is just now prevented 
going on account of a contagious disease there. 
Except in Maryland, she is well and favorably 
known in every city, town, and village of Liberia. 
Her Christian conversation and earnest labor for 
the good of souls have been so much appreciated, 
and have been so far-reaching in their influence, 
and so blessed, that it may be said without reserva- 
tion or fear of contradiction from any respectable 
source, that Amanda Smith has, within a short pe- 
riod of time, done more as a Christian retormer in 
raising the moral tone of the community in Liberia 
than any one besides. Her work has been con- 
fined almost exclusively to the American inhabitants 
of Liberia, with the purpose of leading them to a 
clear understanding of their Christian duty to their 
heathen brothers and sisters. Her efforts in the 
cause of temperance went far towards influencing 
restrictive legislation as to the importation of spirits 
into Liberia. J. H. Smytu. 


[Any donations towards Amanda Smith’s work 
in Liberia may be sent to Margaret Davis, Fox- 
rock, County Dublin, Ireland. ] 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN FRANCE AND SWITZER- 
LAND.—‘‘ The continual contact with sin and 
misery of every description has made my heart 
grow strangely tender, and yearn with intense de- 
sire to do more than ever for the lost. Where 
once I should have blamed I now pity ; and where 
once I should have been almost severe, nowI am 
filled with compassion (knowing far better the sub- 
tlety of the enemy of souls). Not that I hate sin 
fess, but I love the sinner more. Oh! the stories 
of heart-breaking sorrow everywhere ; the innocent 
who suffer for the guilty ! and the guilty themselves 
far more to be pitied !’’ 

So writes Catherine Booth at the conclusion of 
the report of ‘* Zhe Salvation Army in France and 
Switserland,"’ for the year 1884. We have been 
much struck whilst reading this report with the ex- 
tent to which the spirit indicated in the above par- 
agraph possesses the workers in this most arduous 
field of labor. Persecution still dogs their steps 
from place to place, but they bear up against it and 
often overcome their persecutors. We meet again 
and again with passages like this: 

‘*The man who struck Captain Wyssa’s eye with 
a stone is saved; and the big mountaineer who 
came down at the head of a band to smash into our 
Neuvevile Corps, and was converted on the spot, is 
standing splendidly.”’ 

With the harmlessness of the dove they are, we 
think, combining more than was at one time the 
case the wisdom of the serpent; taking great care 
to avoid breaking laws which are directed specially 
against them.— Zhe (London) Friend. 


Tonquin.—The Roman Vicar Apostolic of Sai- 
gon has issued a piteous appeal in reference to the 
native Christians of Tonquin and Annam. He states 
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that twenty thousand of these have been horribly 
massacred by their fellow countrymen, who are in- 
dignant at the cruelties and sufferings brought upon 
their country by the wicked oppressions of the 
French. Several thousand survivors, amongst the 
native converts, have escaped from their homes 
and sought refuge on the shores near the French 
army. In Western Cochin-China, also, the Vicar 
Apostolic says that the Catholic mission is entirely 
ruined for the present. Not one of its numerous 
establishments remains, Two hundred churches, 
with schools and orphanages, have been burnt to 
ashes. Not a single house belonging to a Chris. 
tian in that district has been left standing ; and in 
their hurried flight the survivors were unable to 
carry with them any of their property. 


A Re.icious Census.—Dr. J. P. E. Kumler, of 

Pittsburg, read at the late Cincinnati Interdenomi- 
national Congress an encouraging paper on A Re- 
ligious Census. It is said that the population of the 
United States in 1880 was in round numbers 50,- 
000,000, and of that number 10,065,963 were 
communicants in the evangelical churches—more 
than one-fifth of the entire population. In these 
communicants were not included the baptized chil- 
dren and adherents, who would swell the number 
to 30,000,c00, a handsome majority of the popu- 
lation. But what was more encouraging in the 
statistics was the steady advance upon the popula- 
tion. In 1800 7 per cent. of the population were 
communicants in evangelical churches ; in 1850 15 
per cent.; 1870 17 percent. ; in 1880 a little over 
20 per cent —a little over one communicant for 
every five of the population. The increase of popu- 
lation since 1800 has been ninefold ; the increase 
in evangelical communicants has been twenty- 
seven fold—three times as great as the population. 
From 1850 to 1880 the population increased 116 
per cent., while the evangelical communicants in- 
creased 185 percent. There was a general im- 
pression that the church was not holding its own in 
our large cities. We were rapidly becoming a na- 
tion of great cities. The great mass of the foreign- 
ers come to dwell in ourcities. Being aware of the 
difficulties obtaining there, we were not surprised 
at the general impression that the evangelical 
churches were not holding their own in the large 
cities. But if we were gaining upon the whole 
population—and there was no gainsaying that— 
and the large cities were absorbing a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of the entire population, how 
could we then be falling behind in the cities? The 
point of danger was not in the settled hosts that 
seemed against us; it was with us. There was 
too little strength in our faith, too little fire im 
our love, too little enthusiasm in our Christian 
enterprises. 


Ir IS VERY GRATIFYING to the friends of Peace 
and International Arbitration, that Henry Rich- 
ard, the veteran leader of the cause, has again 
been returned to the English Parliament, and with- 
out any opposition or contest. 
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A BRAND PLUCKED FROM THE BURNING. 


Not long ago a young Englishman, who had 
‘¢ wasted his substance in riotous living,’’ spent his 
last money in coming from Folkestone to Paris that 
he might here commit suicide, and his end remain 
for ever hid from his relations and friends. He had 
often attended Army meetings in the North of 
England, and though his closest friend had there 
surrendered to God, and is now working as an 
officer in New Zealand (Captain Hawkins), he him 
self resisted all appeals, and went from bad to 
worse. Our hall is beside the canal, near the Paris 
terminus of the Channel Railway. He arrived on 
Sunday evening, and, seeking a place to end all, 
he found the canal. There he waited near a bridge 
till all would be dark and still, that he might fling 
his weary, wretched being, into the unseen. _ As he 
paced up and down he heard shouting. Thinking 
it was a row, he approached. It was the street boys 
making a row at the door of our hall. Drawing 
near he recognized that it was the Army by the red 
jersey of the guardian of the door. He entered, 
thinking, ‘‘ When the meeting is over the bridge 
will be quiet, and I can end all unseen.’”’ He did 
not know a word of French. It was a quarter of 
an hour before opening time, but a young Swiss 
officer was playing on the piano. The music re 
called verse by verse a hymn which he had heard 
sung in many a north-country meeting with divine 
unction : 
“Come, every soul by sin oppressed, 
There’s mercy with the Lord ; 
And He will surely give you rest 
By trusting to His word. 
Only trust Him, 
Only trust Him now, 
He will save you, 
He will save you now,” 
Those blessed words wafted back across his dark 
life-tract from hallowed memories of the past, went 
to his soul as he stood there on the border of the 
precipice in the dark night of despair. He under- 
stood nothing in the meeting ; but felt the presence 
of God. He said to himself—‘‘ If any one comes 
to speak to me I will take it as a sign that there is 
still hope for my soul, and that God has not yet 
cast me off forever.’’ The first meeting closed. The 
second meeting closed. Noone came. His heart 
sank. Buta third meeting was commenced with 
the group who still lingered under the divine in- 
fluence. Just then I felt drawn to go and speak to 
this young man. As Ispoke in French he sadly 
shook his head, but when I spoke in English the 
tears came into his eyes. He was soon seen at the 
penitent form, sobbing as if his heart would break, 
confessing the awful sin he had been about to com- 
mit. Light broke in. Perfect peace soon filled 
his soul. God ‘‘ brought him out of darkness and 
the shadow of death and broke his bands in sun- 
der.’? Yes: he had been followed in all his wan- 
derings by the prayers of his comrade, and with a 
broken heart, alone and friendless in a foreign 
land, he approached the gates of hell. Even there 
God’s hand had placed the Army asa sentinel upon 
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his path. That is four weeks ago. He is now 
working in a good situation in an English town, 
and we continue to receive letters from him over- 
flowing with gratitude and love of God.— The work 
of the ** Armée du Salut’’ in France, A. S. Cuts- 
BORN. 


From The Friend of Missions. 


FRIENDS’ SYRIAN MISSION, 


RAMALLAH, September 28, 1885. 

In Jiffna, a little village an hour and-a half from 
here, we have a school, and a meeting for worship 
on Sundays, which is generally very well attended. 
I was there last Wednesday, and found the room 
full of men almost breathless and trembling. The 
day before a man had been so beaten in a quarrel 
which occurred at some festival, that twelve hours 
afterwards he died. This festival was in com- 
memoration of some saint, and was held near the 
Greek church dedicated to him. There were 
people present from some distant villages, and the 
cause of the fight was a few grapes which some 
took from a vineyard not their own, or at least 
the pretended cause. The man killed was a Ro- 
man Catholic. While I was there three men were 
bound and carried away to Jerusalem. While 
they were being led away some children and 
women threw stones and earth at them, and in a 
few minutes many men were seen with their guns 
on the roofs of the houses, and only after some 
energetic interference on my part, they came 
down and put away their guns. Now these three 
men led away to prison had not even been present 
in the village nor at the place of the quarrel on 
the day it occurred. They belong to the little 
company who attend our meetings, and whose 
children are in our school. Their relatives are so 
poor that they cannot supply them with food while 
languishing in the filthy prison, and neither Greek 
nor Roman Catholic authorities will help them, so 
they came to me the following day with the desire 
to borrow some money I have not time to de- 
scribe the circumstances which deprive these people 
of almost all they have. The monstrous system of 
taxation, the fierce rivalry of the so-called 
Christian sects, and the utter inability of a peasant 
getting any justice done to him, all combine to 
make these otherwise industrious and peace loving 
people perfect slaves. We are striving hard to 
bring them loving messages of heaven, but I am 
often, as in the above case, moved with compassion 
in looking at theif physical state as well as their 
moral. Our sick fund is in need. of a littlé replen- 
ishing and I do not know to whom to apply. 

G. HESSENAUER. 


——--- <a ———__ — 


THe McALL Mission in France has now one 
hundred halls open for its work ; thirty-five of them 
being in Paris and its environs. 


——_____~. go 


HE who truly desires a blessing on his afflictions, 
is always the better for them. 















Spain.—Many are hardly aware of the present 
distress in Spain. It is not only the effect of the 
cholera, but this is the Jast of a series of disasters 
which have combined to paralyse industry and de- 
stroy the resources of the people. The slight at- 
tack of cholera last year, the destructive floods in 
various places, the fearful earthquakes which began 
on the evening of Christmas Day and continued 
with more or less severity till spring, followed by 
this terrible epidemic which has carried off eighty 
thousand victims, have all combined to reduce the 
people in many provinces to a condition threaten- 
ing starvation. In many districts the harvests 
have almost or altogether failed. At the present 
time orphans are running about the streets home- 
less in the city of Valencia, and such is the poverty 
of the people, that there is reason to believe that 
many die of starvation when they are recovering 
from cholera. The question may be asked, ‘‘ Why 
does not the Government undertake to feed them?” 
Spain, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, has long been one of the poorest countries 
in Europe, and at the present time this would be 
simply impossible. Many of the municipalities 
are believed to be insolvent, and there are no 
poor-rates asin England. To such a condition 
has Rome reduced a country whose natural re- 
sources and splendid maritime position are almost 
unrivalled.— Friend of Missions. 






—— - — 


MapacascaR. —A narrative of the late attempt, 
made through the medium of M. Maigrot, the 
Italian Foreign Minister, to re establish friendly 
relations between the Governments of France and 
Madagascar, has been published by the latter 
Government, as an official Red book, in French 
and Malagasy. A summary of the negotiations 
appears in the Zimes for November 2oth. In 
them the Government of Madagascar shows its 
willingness to consent to much that must have been 
very humiliating. France, too, makes many con- 
cessions, if we compare her demands with the high 
claims she has often advanced ; but as she insisted 
on the Queen of Madagascar accepting the Pro- 
tectorate of France for the whole island, this pro- 
tectorate necessarily implying the presence of a 
resident at the capital with a French guard of 
honor, &c., the negotiations entirely failed. The 
Prime Minister’s last reply is dated August 15th. 
—The (London) Friend. 





ALasKa.—Report comes from the well-known 
faithful missionary, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, now 
United States General Agent of Education in 
Alaska, of serious trouble threatening the missions 
there, in the probable reappointment, through 
political influence, of an official already once re- 
moved with others on account of notoriously bad 
character. We hope that the case may be investi- 
gated and acted upon with the independent justice, 
that has characterized so many acts of the present 
administration. The pressure brought to bear 
upon the appointing power, by greedy office- 
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seekers is tremendous, and can only be overbalanced 
by an enlightened and vigorous public sentiment, 
demanding justice more imperatively than parties 
demand places. The only way to create such a 
sentiment, is to bring everything to the light. 
‘¢ He that doeth good cometh to the light.”” The 
side that courts investigation, and appeals to the 
public is not likely to be the wrong side.— Southern 
Workman. 


es oe = —e 


A Pusiic Liprary FoR Cuicaco.—The late 
Walter L. Newberry was one of the early settlers 
of Chicago, who ‘‘ entered’ a large tract of land 
on the north side, and had the sagacity or the 
inertia to hold on to a large part of it through all 
periods of panic as well as through all periods of 
speculation. He died on board a steamer between 
Liverpool and New ‘York some seventeen years 
since, leaving a widow and two daughters. He 
left a will giving one-half of his estate for the pur- 
pose of a public library to be situated in the north 
division of Chicago, provided his daughters should 
die without issue, but this provision of the will was 
not to be executed until after his wife’s death. 
The two daughters died without issue, and now 
the death of the widow is announced by a cable 
telegram from Paris. The portion of the estate 
which falls to the public library is estimated at $2,- 
500,000. 





a 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Harp Times. A FEw SUGGESTIONS TO THE WoRK- 
ERS, AND A BroaD HINT TO THE RICH. By 
Joun Smit. Chicago Industrial Publishing Co. 


We first notice the exterior and the mechanical 
execution of anew book, and this little volume 
passes muster and speaks well for its publishers. 
Then, as the subject is of special interest to each 
individual of the lower ten million, we read it with 
fixed attention. We soon feel that the author is 
one of us, and we goright along with him, though 
we may differ on some points. The work is di- 
vided into twenty-nine chapters and a postscript, 
devoted to the consideration of all subjects ** that 
can be known or mentioned’”’ as a possible factor 
in producing or in removing ‘‘ hard times,’’ such 
as wealth, money, commercial value, the ‘ wise 
men,” coins, &c. 

Now, if we knew which John Smith is entitled to 
the credit of saying so many good things, we should 
think a large problem of differentiation had been 
solved. But we incline to one of two suppositions, 
viz., either that it required the combined talent of 
nearly a// of him, or that our author is no one of 
him at all, and simply uses the broadest nom de 
plume in the world. 

The doctrine is sound, in the main, as to the 
causes of hard times, and the remedies are pre- 
scribed in a very energetic way, especially in depre- 
cating the habit of complaining, or ‘‘ croaking.’’ 
But—pardon, Bro. Smith—it seems that our author 
almost indulges in the same weakness in emphati- 
cally and repeatedly predicting that in a few years, 
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all except a few vastly rich, will be ‘‘in abject 
poverty.” We would have this postponed awhile, 
for though we have been struggling all our life to 
guard against this catastrophe individually, we are 
not yet ready for that division line to be drawn. 
Some specimen gems of truth expressed in this spicy 
book are that each member of the family old 
enough should help produce, and not merely help 
consume what the head produces. Scientific in- 
ventions help wealth, or the rich more than the 
or. 
- a compend of useful, solid information in re- 
gard to the various subjects treated of, we com- 
mend it to the young who are beginning to perform 
the duties of citizens in this grand republic. 
C. LinDLey. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE: SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN Wo- 
MEN. By Mary Pryor Hack. London: Hod- 
der .&. Stoughton. 


‘« Faithful Service’’ is the fourth of the series 
written by Mary Pryor Hack, illustrative of the 
fruits of dedication to Christ in the lives of women, 
and issued by Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
Row, London, England ; price $1.25. The sketches 
in this volume are brief, showing a wise regard to 
the busy people for whose help they are written, 
yet each gives a distinct outline of the character 
depicted. The subjects of the memoirs lived in 
very different social conditions, as rich and poor, 
the noble lady and the house servant, the wife of a 
Swiss School Inspector, and the daughter of Sir 
Fowell Buxton; and an equally varied class of 
readers can find in them the key to the perplexing 
difficulties of their experiences in early life, and 
the lesson that God is truly a Father who guides 
lives surrendered to Him, trains by wisest discip 
line His own children, upholds them by His grace, 
brings all the wealth of His resources to supply 
their needs, and teaches them to be Christ like in 
a activities, inspired by holy self-sacrificing 
ove. 

A BUNDLE oF SoNNETsS, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Henry HarTSHORNE. 

delphia, 1886. 


One who has written verses from time to time, 
for more than forty years, and has occasionally 
printed them, may naturally wish to see a selection 
from them brought together in a volume; hoping, 
perhaps, thereby to enlarge somewhat their circle 
of readers. Several of the pieces in this book have 
appeared in Friends’ Review ; some of them in 
other periodicals; and quite a number are now 
printed for the first time. 

While not without some features of their own, 
several of these poems show a disposition on the 
part of their author to imitate the ‘‘ great masters ’’ 
of poetry. The first piece, ‘‘ Alma Mater ’’ takes 
the peculiar verse of Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 
Another of the longer poems, ‘‘ The Burnished 
Shield,” follows the example of Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline, in using the long Homeric line. The third 
piece is ‘* A Grave Parody”’ of one of Longfellow’s 
most familiar poems; and a fourth is confessedly, 
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with almost unpardonable audacity, ‘‘ After Gray’s 
Elegy.” 

As was the case with another book of poems 
lately noticed in these columns (A Quaker Love 
Story, &c.), an oversight in printing has occa- 
sioned the loss of a line. In the sonnet on ‘‘ Wor- 
ship,”’ the gth line has been dropped out ; viz. : 


Our daily bread He giveth, when He will. 


While a great variety of subjects is dealt with in 
these poems, a religious tone pervades the volume. 
The best excuse for the publication of such a book 
is, a desire to contribute, in an agreeable manner, 
to the common stock of refining and elevating 
thought and feeling of the day. Even by words 
and pages which the world will ‘¢ willingly let 
die,’”’ some cheer may thus be added to the many 
voices which make up the ‘still sad music of hu- 
manity.”” 

For why are songs more vain than sighs? 
And songs and sighs both lighten care. 


From a Letter to The Southern Workman. 


AMONG THE DAKOTAS. 


The office clock points to nine as we enter the 
agent’s office, and an atmosphere fairly dense with 
tobacco smoke. The Indian tobacco, mixed with 
willow, has, however, a rather agreeable odor, and 
the picturesqueness of the Indian group reconciles 
us to everything. There is scarcely standing room 
now for Indians, but a quartette of arm-chairs are 
arranged to form a ‘ladies’ gallery,”’ and the old 
chief takes this breach of Indian etiquette very 
composedly. The dirty uncovered floor of the 
bare ‘‘council room” is packed with Indians, 
seated unmoved, cross-legged, ranged in tiers one 
behind another, smoking interminably. The dim 
light of kerosene lamps and the lurid glow of the 
lighted pipes illuminate their grotesquely clad 
forms and swarthy faces. A few are leaning up 
against the sides of the room in rigid attitudes. 
The missionaries, the agent, Mr. Welsh, and his 
friend, and the ladies are ranged in semi circles 
opposite. The halt breed interpreter lounges 
against the opposite wall. The open doorways are 
crowded with standing forms. 

Suddenly Long Log gets to his feet and opens 
the discussion. He claims the fulfilment of that 
pledge of friendship so easily made, so often 
broken. He enumerates some of the past en- 
croachments and deceptions of the whites, not 
with the air of producing a grievance, but with 
the solemnity of one who cannot yet forget his 
people’s injuries. White Ghost, the famous chief 
of the Lower Yanktonnais, lays aside his long and 
beautifully decorated pipe and his somewhat an- 
achronistic ‘‘ stovepipe ’’ hat, and rises with digni- 
fied deliberation. He ceremoniously and with 
great grace of manner shakes the hands of those 
in the outer row of listeners. His speech is half 
patriarchal, half statesmanlike, eloquently Indian, 
and he possesses wonderful charms of presence 
and delivery. His gestures are soft and expressive. 
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Mr. Charles Cook, a thoroughly educated young 
‘Dakota minister, acts as his interpreter. He says: 
‘*T think that there is nothing so dear to us as the 
land we live on. I look at my country, and it is 
very beautiful. I see that it is in danger, and I 
look to you with hope. Why did I put my chil- 
dren in your schools? Why did I break my land 
as youtold us? I did these things that I might 
the more firmly hold my land and establish my 
children. There are many of my people at Stand- 
ing Rock. They are poor. I want them to be 
placed here under my care, and when I think of 
these things I sometimes wonder if this reservation 
is large enough for us all. The other side of the 
river is barren. I cannot see where to dropa 
seed. This country,is fertile. It belonged to my 
forefathers, and I want to gather my children here. 
Let the boundaries of my land be made settled. 
If this is done, I have no fear of the onward 
march of the white men.” 


An old chief from Cheyenne River says: ‘‘ We 
have many children—boysand girls. After awhile 
they grow up and they will know all about the sale 
of the land and about money. They are learning 
English, and they will be able to talk to the white 
man. We want them to have something. We 
want to give them a chance.”’ 


Speech after speech follows, and we do not ad- 
journ till nearly midnight, but so great are the 
novelty and fascination of the musical tongue and 
native eloquence of the Dakotas, so curious and 
impressive the scene, so important the question at 
stake, that we feel no fatigue, and unwillingly de- 
part. How onesided is this great dramatic struggle ; 
how helpless and yet how proud; how ignorant, 
yet how profound ; deceived, but always knowing 
it; outdone, but never confessing it; poverty 
stricken amid great possessions—the unfortunate, 
the superb red man! ELAINE GOODALE. 
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SoME OF OUR READERS may have seen, in the last 
number of the Philadelphia Friend, a brief allu- 
sion to the position and course of this journal in 
regard to affairs within our Society during the last 
few years. Mention is there made of the steady 
opposition of Friends’ Review to the introduction 
of ‘‘ ordinances” into our body, and our conten- 
tion against doctrinal errors. We are considered, 
however, tobe so impressed with the results of revival 
movements and devotional meetings, and to press 
so persistently the importance of Friends engaging 
in missionary enterprises, ‘‘ which are conducted 
under arrangements very different from those into 
which our members were formerly led by the Head 
of the Church,” that our influence is asserted -to 
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tend to draw our readers into ‘‘ the current that 
leads to the very results which it deplores.” 


Understanding it to be proper for the editor of 
such a paper (while sharing with others the right 
of individual opinion) to represent as far as pos. 
sible the united convictions of its contributors, it 
may be said that we have been deeply impressed 
with the reality of the spiritual revival which was 
granted to the Society of Friends about twenty 
years ago; through which much of the over-weight 
of accumulated traditions and commandments of 
men was thrown aside. We have become con. 
vinced by observation and experience that devo- 
tional meetings, sought to be held ‘‘ in the power 
of God,” may be of great service and blessing to 
seeking suuls, at other times and places than those 
of our regular First-day and mid-week assemblies. 
We have also felt, and do feel, an assurance that 
jt is the will of the Head of the Church now, as it 
ever has been, that His disciples should live and 
move under the burden of His command, “ Go ye 
and teach all nations.’’ We believe that a church 
which is not doing its part asa missionary body 
must be, in some manner, at fault. No church, 
more than any man, can live to, for and within 
itself alone. One which endeavors to do so, even 
although it appears to be rich in privileges, in- 
creased with greater wisdom of self-preservation 
than others, and having no need of work beyond 
itself, yet is really wretched, and miserable and 
poor, and blind and naked. Its poverty may be- 
come more obvious to others than to those within 
its fold. 

Perhaps some ‘‘arrangements’’ may, with 
change of circumstances, be found suitable for 
right church work now, which are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in use two hundred years ago. 
But we believe in and advocate no change of frin- 
ciple whatever. Only as led and empowered by the 
Head of the Church can any religious service, at 
home or abroad, be available for good. It is our 
conviction that He does call and will qualify wil- 
ling servants amongst us to go to Mexico, Jamaica, 
Syria, India, Africa and Japan, for His service ; 
some with the gift of ministry, and others as teach- 
ers and useful examples among the heathen. Geo- 
Fox apprehended this, when he wrote thus (1679) : 
‘* All Friends everywhere that have Indians or 
Blacks, you are to preach the Gospel to them, and 
other servants, if you be true Christians; for the 
Gospel of salvation was to be preached to every 
creature under heaven.” It is evident from the 
expression ‘‘if you be true Christians,’’ how su- 
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bordinate, according tc George Fox’s estimate, 
must have been all mere ‘‘ arrangements.” Again, 
he wrote in 1690: ‘‘ Dear friends and brethren, 
ministers, exhorters and admonishers, that are gone 
into America and the islands thereaway. Stir up 
the gift of God in you, and the pure mind, and 
improve your talents; that ye may be the light of 
the world, a city set upon a hill that cannot be hid. 
Let your light shine among the Indians, the Blacks 
and the Whites; that ye may answer the truth in 
them, and bring them to thestandard and ensign, that 
God hath set up, Christ Jesus, for from the rising 
of the sun to the going down of the same, God’s 
name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in 
every temple, or sanctified heart, ‘incense shall 
be offered up to God’s name.’ ”’ 


——_ +o —_____ 


EMPHATICALLY, however, we must insist that no 
compromise of the spirituality of our religion is 
necessary or expedient, or, indeed, allowable, in 
missionary work. As it is remarked by a corres- 
pondent, in a letter just received, ‘‘ A great error 
prevails (even among those who deplore a de- 
parture from the distinguishing faith and practice 
of our branch of the Church of Christ among our- 


selves) in regard to the adaptability of the simpie, 
spiritual Gospel of Christ to al? Christian work, 
and preeminently to Mission work among the igno- 
rant and heathen.”’ 


No ‘‘ ordinances ” are wanted for any such work. 
Among those missionaries who use them, they have 
often been found to be cumbersome and obstructive. 
Very impressive was the testimony given some 
months ago (and reported at the time in this jour- 
nal) by a young Japanese, at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia: to the effect, that ritual obser- 
vances are in the way of church extension in Japan ; 
and that a spiritual, non sacramental Christianity, 
like that of Friends, is especially needed for Gospel 
work in that country. Among the most objection- 
able things in a pamphlet lately under review in 
our columns, is the designation of-it as an ‘¢ un- 
warrantable notion, that we have been entrusted 
with some exclusive functions peculiar to us, and 
not common to the ‘one body of Christ.’”” We 
believe fully that the whole body of the Church on 
earth will, in time, come to see that Friends are 
right in their essential testimonies. But, mean- 
while, it would be a great weakness and wrong for 
those who have been led to see certain truths clearly 
(even if others may be in advance of them in other 
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respects) to let these lapse by want of faith or faith- 
fulness. 

To resume: we believe that missionary work is a 
part of the duty of the Society of Friends, as a 
Christian church ; that our religious principles are 
especially adapted to the introduction of the Gospel 
among the heathen; that God does put into the 
heartsof a number of our members to give their lives 
to this service, and that such a conviction of duty, 
when carefully weighed, should be acknowledged 
and sustained by our Meetings: with or without 
Committees or Boards appointed for the purpose, 
as may appear to be most convenient and effectual. 
Lastly, we believe that where a Yearly Meeting,* - 
under trammels of usage and a dispensation of fear, 
officially discourages such work amongst its mem- 
bers, it is right for them to take earnest counsel of 
the Lord, humbly and reverently ; and then, in their 
choice and aid of service (Acts iv, 18—20), to 
hearken unto God rather than unto men. 


-_ 


WHILE GIVING PLACE, in our Correspondence of 
this week, to S. A. Wood’s communication upon 
‘« The Support of the Ministry,’’ we are obliged to 
differ from him in the interpretation of some of the 
facts and considerations brought forward. 

When a minister labors for two years ina Yearly 
Meeting, and yet at the end of that time finds that 
the spiritual life in it had never before been at so 
low an ebb, a supposed numerical record of ‘‘a 
thousand souls” hardly shuts off the question, 
whether his labor was guided by the best wisdom. 
We believe that the experience of scores, indeed 
hundreds, of ministers among Friends has shown 
that their ministry, when rightly called, does not 
interfere with, nor is interfered with by, appropri- 
ate secular employment. 

Members of a Christian body ought to deal with 
each other fraternally ; more so than they often do ; 
whether they be ministers or not. If a minister is 
poor, and unable to support himself and family by 
his own labor or resources, he ought to be liberally 
helped; but not merely because he is a minister, 
and not to raise him above that station wherein he 
was called. Our Lord said, ‘‘ the Son of Man kath 
not where to lay His head.’’ He did not raise the 
Apostles above their condition, as fishermen, even 
after His resurrection ; although they never lacked 
anything while engaged in His service. 

Frankly speaking, we do not believe in a system 
of ‘‘located and paid’’ pastorates among Friends. 


*The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
done so, in a document lately issued. 
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received will, by the lessons it teaches and the 
warnings it gives, prove a real blessing for the 
future.” 


— - 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs says: ‘* The Sun- 
day-school is growing into a Bible-school. That's 
what it ought to be, the church, young and old, 
assembled, Bible in hand.”’ We believe Friends 
are right in preferring not to call the Bible ‘ the 
Word of God ;’’ but, that Christ, the ever-living 
Word, has spoken in the Bible, through ‘holy 
men of old,’’ and will now, by His Spirit, illu- 
minate the written words, making them like those 
of which He said ‘‘ they are spirit, and they are 
life,”’ is warrant enough for using the Bible as the 
common and blessed feeding ground for all Chris- 
tians, young and old. 


DIED. 

HENLEY.—Thomas Henley, son of Joseph and 
Penninah Henley, was born in Randolph county, N. 
C,, Eighth month, 1803, and deceased at his residence 
near Carthage, ind., the 11th of Twelfth month, 1885, 
aged 82 years, 

He was married in Third month, 1829, to Abigail 
Starbuck, and removed to Indiana, arriving in the 
Sixth month following, and commenced housekeeping 
in a cabin on the same farm, or rather, tract of wood- 
land, on which he died. They had eight children, 
two of whom are deceased. In review of the life and 
labors of our dear friend and brother, it can be truly 
said, that this dear Friend was an example of industry, 
economy, punctuality and faithfulness to any trust 
committed to his care; endeavoring to exert his in- 
fluence on behalf of justice and integrity. 

As a member of the church, he was faithful, not only 
in the regular and timely attendance of meetings, but 
also in the discharge of any duties committed to his 
care by the church, whether that of a treasurer, over- 
seer or of an elder. But his day’s work is over, and 
while the family mourn the loss to them, the church 
and the community join in deep sympathy ; yet we all 
rejoice in the fact that he was able to testify that he 
was anxiously waiting for the hour of his departure to 
atrive, there being nothing in his way. After a few 
days of severe suffering patiently borne he fell asleep 
in Jesus, 

MARIS.—On the 25th of Eleventh mo., 1885, near 
Sylvania, Parke county, Indiana, George Maris, in the 
87th year of his age. 

He was born in Orange county, N. C., and removed, 
when young, with his parents, Aaron and Sarah Maris, 
to Orange county, Ind., where he resided until his re- 
moval to this county, in 1838. He was a man of few 
words ; but proved himself a man of sterling integ- 
rity, and of much moral worth ; a diligent attender of 
meeting, conscientious as regarded his obligations to 
his God and fellow man, His last sickness was of a 
character that produced great physical suffering for 
six weeks, He often expressed a desire to be released, 
yet desiring to be preserved in the patience becoming 
a Christian. He died in the triumph of a living faith. 
A member of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Eacu hour comes with some little fagot of God’s 
will fastened upon its back.— Fader. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER 
LESSON II. 


JEREMIAH PREDICTING CAPTIVITY. 


1—16. 


First month roth, 1886. 
Jer. viii. 2o—22 ; ix. 


Gotpen Text.—The harvestis past, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved. Jer. viii. 20, 


Jeremiah is the prophet of the period of Jewish 
history which we are now studying—the period 
immediately preceding the captivity. He was a 
man of noble family, probably the son of Hilkiah, 
the high priest mentioned in our last lesson. Of 
shrinking sensitive nature—he was called during 
forty years to deliver messages of warning and 
judgment to a most rebellious and perverse people. 
It was his lot to see his messages disregarded and 
the country which he loved going steadily on in its 
downward course. He had to mourn over the un- 
timely death of the last good king, Josiah; he was 
at Jerusalem during the terrible siege that ended in 
its downfall and, intense lover of his country as he 
was, was yet accused of favoring her enemies, be- 
cause he foretold their success. He was constantly 
overwhelmed with the sense that himself and his 
mission were a failure, yet through it all his love 
for mankind and his faith in a blessed future did not 
fail. R. Payne Smith says of him: ‘‘ Wehave in 
Jeremiah a noble example of the triumph of the 
moral over the physical nature. His whole strength 
lay in the determination to do what was right at 
whatever cost. He made everything yield to that 
which his conscience told him he ought to do.’’ 
‘¢ Jeremiah was not merely a sad prophet. He has 
a joyous outlook into the future. To no other 
prophet of the olden time, unless it be Isaiah, do 
we turn for the glimpses ot the good time slowly 
coming, the dawn of the new light, as we do to 
this despairing one.’’—Pe/oudbet. The date of this 
lesson is probably during the reign of Josiah, not 
many years after the reforms narrated in the last 
leson. Their influence bad already largely passed 
away, for the people had turned unto the Lord 
feignedly, and not with the whole heart. Jer. iii. 
10, &c. 


Ch. viii. 20. Zhe harvest is past, the snmmer is 
ended, and we are not saved. This is a proverbial 
expression put by the prophet into the mouth of the 
people. Its meaning is plain and forcible. They 
had had opportunities of blessing—gracious seasons, 
of the sunshine of God’s love and the dews of His 
grace; times when others were finding salvation 
but they had let them pass by unimproved. They 
now seemed to the prophet to have lost their last 
opportunity of repentance. Lt may refer especially 
to the great revival under Josiah only a few years 
previously. 

21. For the hurt of the daughter of my people 
am I hurt. The same simile is used in Is. i. 6 of 
the wounds caused by sin. Jeremiah’s strength lies 
in the intense sympathy of his nature, the hurt of 
his people affected him personally in the same man- 
ner. Cf. Eze. iii. 15. ‘* And I sat where they sat.”’ 
This is the true preparation for a gospel minister ; 
he must suffer with those who suffer before he can 
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effectually speak to their condition. Jam dlack— | for God in this world. One speaketh peaceably to 


z. é., “in mourning for them.”? Astonishment hath 
taken hold upon me. ‘‘1 am amazed at their con- 
tinued carelessness and rebellion.” 


22. ts there no balm in Gilead? ‘‘Balm” or 
‘*balsam”’ is the fragrant resinous exudation of a 
rare plant which was once cultivated in the Holy 
Land, but is not now found there. It was used 
both externally and internally for allaying pain, 
and was so costly asto be very much prized.—/. 
HT. Blunt. Is there no physician there? ‘* Natur- 
ally where the balsam was found there would also 
be people skilled in the application of it.’’—Cook. 
Why then is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered? The meaning is that the means 
of healing were at hand, and he was astonished that 
his people continued unhealed. 

Ch. ix. 1. Oh that my head were waters. I think 
it is far easier to be angry at sin than to weep over 
it; but tears show love and pity and are far more 
potent than anger. If we wept more over our 
friends’ sins and talked less about them, we should 
do well. Cf. Lu. xix. 41. Zhe slain of the daugh- 
ter of my people. This has been thought to refer 
to Josiah’s death in the battle of Megiddo—doubt- 
less it also refers to the many who were slain in 
those disastrous wars. See II Chr. xxxv. 25. 


2. Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging 
place of wayfaring men. ‘These inns were usually 
a building surrounding an open court; men and 
beasts lodged in them promiscuously, but filthy as 
they were the prophet felt he would prefer them to 
Jerusalem itself where he was surrounded by 
wickedness. For they be all adulterers. In its 
spiritual signification this word is constantly used 
by the prophets of those who forsook the Lord and 
served other gods. Cf. ch. iii. 1, &c., &c. An 
assembly of treacherous men. What is especially 
alleged against Judah is treachery. She professed 
to have turned to the Lord, and yet her heart was 
far away. This is the principal sin dwelt upon in 
the next four verses; untruth towards God first, 
followed naturally by untruth towards one another. 
The whole land seemed full of it, look where he 
would Jeremiah saw nothing but deceit and vio 
lence. See Ps. xv. 2; li. 6. ‘*A heart that does 
not love the truth will not, cannot see the true 
God.’’ Hence God especially hates insincerity. 
Prov. xii. 17, 19; xvii. 6; Is. xxvi. 2, &c. 

7. Behold I will melt them and try them. ‘ As 
milder means have failed, God will now put the 
nation into the more powerful crucible of tribula- 
tion, that whatever is evil being consumed in the 
fire, all there is of good may be purified.’’"—2. 


Payne Smith, For how shallI do? R.V. ‘For 
how else should I do ?”’ 
8. Their tongue is an arrow shot out. R. V. 


‘« A deadly arrow.’’ See Ps. cxx. 3 and 4; margin, 
But they are not valiant for the truth upon the 
earth. R. V. ‘*They are grown strong in the 
land, but not for truth.’’ Cannot this charge be 
brought against ws? For one alleged reason or 
another we use our strength for ourselves instead of 





his neighbor. See Ps. xxviii. 3 ; lv. 21. 

9. Shall I not visit them for these things, saith 
the Lord? God could not be the holy God He 
is and overlcok such sin. 

10. For the habitations (R. V. ‘* the pastures") 
of the wilderness. This was the land in the hill 
country of Judah that would not bear tillage, and 
yet brought forth grass for cattle. Because they 
are burned up so that none can pass through, 
‘*Scorched by drought from God, so that the 
traveller would find nothing to sustain life, and not 
even the beasts or the wild birds could find suste- 
nance there.”"—Pe/oudbet. See Deut. xxviii. 23. 

11. And Iwill make Jerusalem heaps. La. ii, 
2, 7, 8. The capital itself, where the temple was, 
should be a heap of ruins. A den of dragons. 
R. V. ‘*A habitation of jackals.’’ 

12. Whois the wise man that may understand 
this? It takes one who sees into the heart of 
things to discern the true cause of these judgments 
of the Lord on the land. 

13. And the Lord saith, Because they have for- 
saken my law, &c. See Deut. xxix. 24—28, &c. 
We find Jeremiah constantly referring to and 
quoting from Deuteronomy. This is only natural, 
since the things foretold in that book were finding 
their second great fulfilment under his eyes ; but it 
confirms the view that Deuteronomy was “the 
book of the law,’’ just discovered by his own father, 
Hilkiah. (See last lesson). 

15. Behold, I will feed them, even this people, 
with wormwood, and give them water of gail to 
drink. Cf. La. iii. 19 In Ps. Ixix. 21 the same 
thing is prophesied of the Messiah, and in Matt. 
xxvii. 34 we have the fulfilment of the prophecy 
recorded. Again and again in tracing the bitter 
history of the sins and punishment of the chosen 
people, we are struck with the wonderful way in 
which the Good Shepherd followed in the tracks of 
the lust sheep when He came to redeem them. A 
modern poet, in speaking of Christ’s life, has de- 
scribed it as a way 


“That only leads from bad to worse, 
Made thorny by an ancient curse,” 


16. J will scatter them also among the heathen, 
‘¢ The literal fulfilment of all these prophecies can 
be studied in Lesson 1v. The Egyptians under 
Pharaoh Necho defeated and slew Josiah, B. C, 
609. They soon after captured Jerusalem and Jo- 
siah’s son. In B. C. 605, and again in 597, 
Nebuchadnezzar devastated Judah and captured 
Jerusalem and carried away the inhabitants cap- 
tive; and once more, in B. C. 586, he ut 
terly destroyed Jerusalem and ruined Judah.”— 
Peloubet’'s Notes. We have, however, an out- 
look of hope even in this darkness. The pro- 
phecy of the Return in Is. xxxv. is an almost 
exact counterpart, verse by verse, of the lat- 
ter part of today’s lesson. «The ransomed of 


the Lord shall return and come to Zion.” ‘ God 
doth devise means that his banished be not ex- 
II Sam. xiv. 14. 


pelied from him.” 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The main lesson appears to be the extreme 
importance, both to nations and individuals, of 
truth. Dwell largely upon the necessity in all our 
dealings with God of perfect sincerity and single- 
ness of heart. 

2. Opportunities are lost (1) by neglect; (2) by 
delay ; (3) by sin ; (4) by false confidence in our- 
selves. 

3. Verses 9—11. Punishment is certain to fol- 
low unrepented sin. 

4. God’s messages of warning are sent in mercy, 
for the purpose of leading us to seek salvation 

5- Jeremiah’s life teaches us that natural timidity 
need not prevent a man from being bold in God’s 
service. 


EO 


RURAL. 

Pror. J. H. Comstock read a paper at a late 
Agricultural Society meeting on the best methods 
of destroying scale-insects. This question is one of 
the most interesting and important in applied en- 
tomology. There is no growth of insects of greater 
interest to fruit growers than the coccida, the family 
which includes those insects popularly known as 
** scale-insects."” There is scarcely any shrub or 
or tree which is not subject to their attack, and in 
certain localities extensive orchards have been 
ruined by them. 

From the habits of this group of insects, the 
remedies available are eventually limited to such as 
destroy life by simple contact, and such as produce 
death when inhaled through the spiracles. Efforts 
have been made by some experimenters to kill the 
insects by the fumes of various substances, none of 
which have, however, been successful. Of pow- 
dered substances, the writer had used only pyre- 
thrum, and was fully convinced that its use was 
productive of more harm than good. The effect 
on the insects themselves is almost inappreciable, 
while the parasites of the insects were killed in 
great numbers. There is nothing better than py- 
rethrum for the destruction of certain kinds of in- 
sects, but there is a limit to its successful use. 

Of all substances with which experiments have 
been tried up to this time two have been proved to 
be eminently successful. These are solutions of 
soap and lye. A solution of soap is made in the 
proportion of three-fourths of a pound of soap to 
one gallon of water which will destroy every scale- 
insect it reaches and has no injurious effects on the 
plant. Whale oil soap was that used, but ordinary 
soap would probably do as well. The fruit growers 
of San José, California, have also used lye with 
great success in the proportion of from half a pound 
to one pound of lye to one gallon of water. The 
trees are wetted with this at the time of the year 
when they aredormant. Kerosene has also been 
used for the same purpose, but is liable to injure 
the trees. 

The best mieans of applying the poison is by 
means of a stiff brush, by which method many of 
the insects are destroyed mechanically, and others 


which take refuge under the loose bark are reached. 
The greater number of those insects, however, in; 
fest the bark of the smaller branches, and to reach 
these is a difficult matter. It can be done best by 
means of water and some kind of force pump, the 
remedial agent being diluted with water and the 
mixture then sprayed upon the infected plant. In 
the case of smaller plants and shrubs the spraying 
is a simple matter. 

It is asserted, however, by Prof. Riley, that 
whale-oil soap and lye both fail to kill the eggs of 
scale-insects, and he therefore urges the use of 
kerosene as greatly superior to them, and decidedly 
preferable to any other known substance for the 
eradication of these pests. 

The most simple way to apply the kerosene is to 
mix it with water, for undiluted it is destructive to 
many kinds of vegetation. As it separates quickly 
from the water, it requires to be kept in constant 
agitation, which may be done by discharging the 
syringe or pump several times into the pail before 
applying the liquid to the trees, and continuing to 
alternate the discharge from the tree to the pail. 
By far the best way in which to use kerosene for 
insecticidal purposes, is to make an emulsion of it, 
with milk or other substance, which may be readily 
diluted to any desirable degree for more tender 
vegetation. How to produce such an emulsion 
with a moderate amount of labor, which shall be 
permanent and easily dilutable, is still the subject 
of study and experiment by our practical entomolo- 
gists. Thus far, the emulsion and the method 
recommended by Mr. H. G. Hubbard, a special 
agent of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, seems to be the best presented. It is as fol- 
lows: Take of refined kerosene two parts, fresh, or 
preferably sour, cow’s milk, one part (percentage 
of oil, 6624). Mix in a pail or tub, by continuous 
pumping, with a force-pump, back into the same 
vessel, through the flexible hose and spray-nozzle. 
Continue until the liquid curdles fnto a white and 
glistening butter, perfectly homogenous in texture, 
and stable. The time required varies with the 
temperature: at 60° it will be from half to three- 
quarters of an hour ; at 75° fifteen minutes. Heat- 
ing the milk up to the boiling point will facilitate 
the operation. The kerosene butter, when needed 
for use, will mix readily in any proportion with 
water, if first thinned with a small quantity of the 
liquid. 

Should this kerosene butter, which has only been 
brought to public notice in the last annual report 
of the entomologist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, be found, upon further experiments with it, 
to fully meet present expectations, we may expect 
that it will soon be manufactured upon a large 
scale, and offered in convenient packages for general 
sale. Made with sour milk, it is said to keep un- 
changed for any length of time. Its cost need be 
but trifling. It should be one of the best, if not 
the very best, of our insecticides, for kerosene has 
long been known to be fatal to all insect life with 
which it comes in contact. 


CuLTivaTING orchards is a grand mistake. Two 
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crops cannot be grown on the same ground at the 
same time, any more than two things can occupy 
the same place. The growing experience of the 
owners of orchards is to this effect. A Michigan 
fruit-grower writes that half the fine orchards in 
that State are being starved to death by the attempt 
to grow grain crops among the trees. It is a thing 
to be known and realized that fruit is a crop, and, 
as the roots extend under the ground as far as the 
limbs extend above, it can be easily seen that the 
ground under an orchard is fully occupied by the 
trees, and should be wholly given up to them. 
Clover may be grown under the trees if it is pas- 
tured or is left to cover the ground and afford a 


valuable top dressing of manurial matter.—J/. Y. 
Times. 


Some workmen near Scranton, Pa., digging for 
sand recently, found thousands of live potato-bugs 
in their winter quarters, 15 feet below the surface. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SUPPORT OF THE MINISTRY. 


An article in Friends’ Review of Eleventh mo. 28th, 
under this heading, written by R. W. Marriage, is an 
interesting article ; and yet, thinking that a look at the 
other side of some of his points might be beneficial, I 
venture to give some thoughts. I am in full sympathy 
with the writer when he says, “ Certainly the ministry 
should be cared for; neglecting it, we might neglect 
Christ’s body, which He bids us care for in all its 
members; but should it not be as an exchange of car- 
nal gifts for spiritual, not as a merchandise of the 
Gospel?” Neither do I believe in ‘letting salaries 
rule in the placing of our ministers.” 

What is the need of our Society in thisregard? Are 
we suffering from our ministers being too bountifully 
provided for? or is there not rather a lack? If the 
provision be too great, I think Friends will be willing 
to withhold from giving, and we have only to let it be 
known to lessen the supply. On the other hand, if 
our needs are not supplied, we have a greater task on 
our hands, We have only to place ourselves where 
we can know the condition of ministers to settle this 
question, Only a short time ago, a minister told me 
that he had labored in one of our Yearly Meetings two 
years (his work being fully endorsed by that Yearly 
Meeting, and I think one thousand souls were the 
fruit of that work), often having to go on foot, sleep in 
tobacco barns, &c. I attended the same Yearly Meet- 
ing, and found less spiritual life than in any other that 
I ever attended. I was informed that it had never 
been at so low an ebb before, and it was believed that 
the cause arose from the fact that its ministers were 
obliged to give their attention to the support of their 
families, only attending to their ministry when it did 
not interfere with their secular work. 

Does this responsibility rest alone on the ministers, 
or upon the church also? I had the privilege of at- 
tending a meeting appointed by Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite for ministers and those who speak in our meet- 
ings, in which he said, “ Ministers should not go about 
expecting Friends to give to them—every minister 
should have an occupation, that he may be inde- 
pendent.” He also spoke against a located and sup- 
ported ministry. After the meeting, I had the fol- 
lowing conversation with him, addressing him as fol- 
lows: ‘I see thou does not know how to sympathise 











with us American ministers.” J.B. B. ‘Why? | 
replied, “ We sometimes get minutes for service and 
return them without going, because we have no money 
to pay our travelling expenses.” J. B. B. “I never 
heard of sucha thing.” ‘I have travelled thousands 
of miles on second-class tickets, rode in smoking cars, 
slept in depots, lived three days on ten cents’ worth of 
crackers.” J. B. B. again—‘“I never heard of sucha 
thing.” ‘I have travelled thousands of miles, start. 
ing with only just enough to pay my fare to the first 
place, trusting that more would be given me when [ 
needed it.” J. B. B. “ That was right.” ‘TI left home 
when I was but twelve years old, hiring myself to 
farmers by the month or day—thus earning my living, 
My work in the ministry now unfits me for this. | 
have not the physical strength for hard manual labor, 
I will thank any one who will show me a way by 
which I can support myself and family, and have the 
independence thou speaks of; I am doing the very 
thing thou spoke against. I am located and supported.” 
J. B. B. expressed his thankfulness for this conversa. 
tion many times afterwards. 

There has been nothing so hard for me to place 
upon the altar as this feeling or wish for'independence, 
I would be willing to give ten per cent, of all profit to 
any one that will tell me of a business in which I can 
engage without capital that will enable me to provide 
for my family and not interfere with my Master's will 
concerning me. 

I would not be understood to be complaining or as 
feeling sore towards this Society. I would not ex. 
change places with any minister of any other de- 
nomination. All of these trying experiences (and the 
half has not been told) have been blessed to me, and 
I do not regret one of them; but I am drawing back 
the curtain that we may see what isbehind it. Nowis 
there not aneed here that should be looked after by us as 
a Society ? It is arraigned against a located or support- 
ed ministry that it will hinder the exercises and growth 
of the gifts in the church. Did God-make a mistake 
when He gave gifts for the perfecting of the saints, 
&c., in giving pastors and teachers? I have attended 
a good many habitually silent meetings (not silent 
when I was there), but never found one but that was 
on the decline. The fact that a pastor is supported 
will not place him in the way any more than though he 
were unsupported. A pastor (shepherd) will lead his 
flock to the best pasture. It is the work of the minister 
to present every man perfect z# Christ. As to crowd- 
ing out woman's ministry, New York Yearly Meeting 
has two women who are pastors (or who have been) 
supported by their meetings, and their work has been 
abundantly blessed of God. All is not necessarily 
wrong that is new, or good that is old, 

I heard Allen Jay say, “ Friends, you need have no 
fear but that the Lord will care for His ministers—but 
how it will be with the meetings that do not do their 
part, I will not say.” S. A. Woop. 








How Lancuaces CHANGE.—As an. illustration 
of the influence upon language of conservative and 
alterative forces, Prof. W. D. Whitney very hap- 
pily selects a verse (Matthew xii. 1) from the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, and compares it with the 
same verse in our modern English: ‘*Se Helend 
for on reste deeg ofer zeceras ; sOthlice his leorning- 
cnihtas hyngrede, and hi ongunnon pluccian tha 
ear and etan.”” Modern version: ‘* Jesus went on 


the Sabbath-day through the corn; and his disci- 
ples were an hungered, and began to pluck the 
ears of corn and to eat.” 


In the Anglo-Saxon 
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version it is not easy for the ordinary English 
reader to recognize the words as familiar, and yet, 
by translating it as literally as we can, we find 
that almost every element in it is still good 
English. Thus: The Healing (one) fared on 
rest-day over (the) acres; soothly, his learning- 
knights (it) hungered, and they began (to) pluck 
the ears and eat. By means of this one passage, 
Prof. Whitney indicates all the change-influences 
to which language is subject. These are: ‘I. 
Alterations of the old material of language ; change 
in the words which are still retained as the sub- 
stance of expression ; and this of two kinds or sub- 
classes: 1. Change in altered form; 2. Change in 
content or signification. II. Losses of the old 
material of language, disappearance of what has 
been in use; and this also of two kinds: 1. Loss 
of complete words; 2. Loss of grammatical forms 
and distinctions, III. Production of new mate- 
rial; additions to the old stock of a language, in 
the way of new words or new forms; external ex- 
pansion of the resources of expression.” 


A Roman CaTHo.ic hymn-book has Toplady’s 
celebrated hymn, ‘‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’’ 
as a translation from the Latin, the compiler of the 
volume and the translator also having, apparently, 
been ignorant of the original, and of the fact that 
the noble Latin version, commencing ‘‘ Jesu, pro 
me perforatus,’’ is from the pen of Mr. Gladstone. 
Two years ago, the late Premier translated into the 
Italian Cowper’s hymn, ‘‘ Hark, my soul, it is the 
Lord,” and students of the language in which Dante 
wrote cannot fail to find in the rendering— 

“Senti, senti, anima mia 
(Fu il Signore che sentia) ; 
Gesu parla, e parla a te ; 
‘Di,’ Figliuolo, ami Me?” 


and the following five verses, much of the beauty 
and force of the original.— Zhe Christian. 


MY CHOICE, 


BY R. E, PRETLOW, 


O muse! if thou wouldst sing to me 
A song which I can understand, 
Sing not in stately form, and grand, 
A song of mighty majesty ; 
But rather sing a simpler lay 
That chases care away. 


O master of sweet music’s art, 
If thou wouldst fill my soul with joy, 
Do not thy loudest notes employ ; 
But rather seek to touch the heart 
With strains like foot-falls on the strands 
Of fairy lands, 


And thou, versed in philosophy, 
Throw thou thy terms to nothingness, 
With all thy systems profitless ; 

But give, I pray thee earnestly, 
Some simple thought which raiseth me 
Toward what I fain would be. 


Good friend of mine, if thou shouldst care 
To while with me an idle hour, 
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Let converse be of bird and flower, 

And sunshine, cloud, or balmy air, 
While nature's finger points our souls 
To loftier goals. 


O high-born soul, be thou content 
To seek thy heights by lowly roads, 
Where pomp nor proud ambition goads ; 
Mar not the good that heaven has sent, 
Make thou thine own, all things, all time, 
And thus grow thou sublime, 


When comes my passing hour, then I 

Care not for honors from the world— 

The muffled drum, the banner furled— 
But some sad tear, some heaving sigh, 

To mourn my flight upon that sea 

Of mystery. —Earlhamite. 


ee 


THE SHEPHERD'S VISION. 


—_—<—_> 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN, 


Stars shone over the far Judean plains with a clear, 
sweet light ; 

Winds blew under the stars a pzean out from the verge 
of night. 


Shepherds lay on the upland meadows, watching 
their drowsy sheep, 

While the moon, with its silver shadows, covered the 
town asleep. 


On a sudden a swift light, streaming, spread o’er 
the Eastern sky— 

Stood a vision of splendor, beaming, wingéd, and 
white, and high. 


All affrighted, the watchers, starting, turned them 
about to flee. : 

But the lips of the angel, parting, uttered in sweetest 
key: 


Lo! I bring to you tidings glorious; hearken ye unto 
them ; ‘ 

Sent from Heaven, the Christ victorious slumbers in 
Bethlehem. 


This shall be for a sign descrying, wrapped in His 
swaddling fleece ; ; 

Ye shall find, ina manger lying, Jesus, the Prince of 
Peace. 


Sweep on sweep of white crests and pinions shone in 
the starry sky ; : 

Angels crowded the night’s dominions that the fair 
night did die. 


Whiter, whiter with widening splendor shook all the 
light more strong ; 

Sweeter, sweeter in accents tender, burst forth the 
angels’ song, 


Till the pzeans of praise in Heaven mingled their 
glad refrain ; ; 

Glory, glory to God be given, peace and good will to 
men! 


Slowly out from the shepherd's vision faded the 
heavenly throng; : ; 

Slowly out from the light elysian drifted the angels 
spng. 

Still the paeans from earth and Heaven sound with 
their glad refrain, : 

Glory ! glory, for Christ has given peace and good 
will to men! —AIndependent. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Economist, referring to the 
political situation, says: ‘The Tories and Liberals 
have drawn nearer together, and have resolved to re- 
ject the crude proposal for an independent Irish Par- 
liament, The British Parliament is still master of it- 
self. Parnell has undertaken a hopeless and impos- 
sible task in attempting to make 85 members dictate 
to 554 members.” 

Evidences of more than the ordinary bad feeling 
among the local factions in Ireland have forcibly 
shown themselves recently, and continue to give the 
municipal and police authorities very great concern, 
An example of the increasing irritation manifested it- 
selflately, when the tenant of a house was besieged by 
his political opponents, The friends of the tenant 
were not slow in rallying to his defence. They imme- 
diately engaged in a desperate conflict with the be- 
sieging party. It was tully two hours before the po- 
lice, who were called upon to disperse the crowds and 
arrest the rioters, succeeded in restoring order. 

FRANCE.—The rumor that the Brisson Ministry will 
resign after the Presidential election on the 28th, is 
confirmed, It is stated that M. Brisson is not inclined 
to resume office. It is generally understood that M. 
de Freycinet will form a new Ministry after the re- 
election of M. Grévy as President of the French Re- 
public, which now appears certain. M. Grévy will 
mark his re-election by proclaiming amnesty to all 
political offenders, 

The public are enthusiastic over the conclusion of 
peace with Madagascar. By that treaty of peace, 
France virtually abandons her pretensions in Mada- 
gascar, and the ruler of the Hovas is recognized as 
the Sovereign of the whole island. 

SPAIN.—On the 26th ult. the Chambers met for the 
first time since the death of King Alfonso. Senor 
Canovas del Castillo was elected President of the 
Chamber of Deputies by a majority of 110 over Senor 
Romero y Robledo, ex-Minister of the Interior. The 
voting showed that there is a serious split in the Roy- 
alist party. Senor Canovas del Castillo made a pa- 
triotic speech, in the course of which he took occasion 
to eulogize the late King Alfonso. His tribute to the 
memory of the dead King was received with cheers. 
The Cortes unanimously resolved to send a deputation 
to Christina with an address of condolence on the 
death of her husband. The Senate, by a unanimous 
vote, adopted a similar resolution, 

GERMANY.—The Foreign Office has notified the 
American Minister that it is intended to expel the 
German-Americans residing at Schleswig who emi- 
grated to the United States just before becoming liable 
tomilitary service, andreturned afterbeing naturalized. 
The recent order of expulsion of other German-Ameri- 
cans remains suspended. 

ITaLy.—The Pope has been ordered by his physi- 
cians to take a complete rest. On the 24th ult. he 
gave a reception to the Cardinals in Rome. He com- 
plained of the present trying position of the Pope in 
Rome, and said it would ever be so until Rome was 
given back to the Vatican. His Holiness, in an ency- 
clical letter, proclaims 1886 as a year of jubilee. 

BULVARIA AND SERVIA.—Prince Alexander entered 
Sofia on the 26th ult. at the head of six regiments of 
infantry, one regiment of cavalry and three batteries 
of artillery. He was’received with great enthusiasm 
by the inhabitants, It is said there is a startling lack 
of discipline shown in the Servian army, and that an 
outbreak among the troops is not at all improbable. 
The life of King Milan is constantly threatened. 

DoMEsTICc.—Messrs, Randall, Hewitt, Crisp, . His- 
cock, Phelps and Reed, the Ordnance Commission 


-——— 


appointed at the last session of Congress, will report 
to the House soon after the holidays that all the steel 
needed for armor plates, either for ships or land forti- 
fications, and all steel ingots needed for the manufac. 
ture of guns for the navy or for coast defenses, can be 
manufactured in this country, and will recommend 
that the necessary appropriation for the work be made 
at once, 

For the purpose of determining how the House now 
stands on the silver coinage question, the /vationa/ 
Republican has made a canvass, and its published 
result of this canvass shows 128 members favoring a 
suspension of silver coinage and 197 opposed. Of the 
128 favoring suspension, 38 are Democrats and go are 
Republicans. Of the 197 who favor continuing the 
silver coinage, 144 are Democrats and 53 are Repub. 
licans. 

The advocates of silver are confident that they have 
a decided majority, and all the surface indications 
seem to justify this confidence. A number of mem- 
bers advocate a continuance of silver coinage because 
silver bullion is produced in their localities, and there 
are others who are influenced in the same direction 
because their constituencies receive commercial ad- 
vantages from the silver mining industries. These 
members ‘are necessarily committed to the continu. 
ance of coinage, and are not likely to change their 
opinions or votes from any considerations of public 
policy or to be influenced by arguments that may be 
advanced by their opponents. 

There is another and, perhaps, a larger class who 
advocate continuance of coinage because they believe 
in the double standard, and who are sincere in their 
belief that the best interests of the country require that 
the Coinage act of 1878 should be maintained. 

The value of the exports from the United States 
during last month was $67,331,839, against $78 804,607 
during Eleventh month, 1884. In the twelve months 
which ended on the 30th of last month, the value of 
our exports was $705,707,044, against $733,633,686 
during the preceding twelve months. The value of 
our imports ducing the twelve months which ended 
Eleventh month 30th was $577,801,025, against $641,- 
076,613 during the twelve months preceding. 

It being feared that an attack will be made upon the 
peaceful Indians within the San Carlos reservation by 
citizens of Arizona, Governor Zulick has issued a proc- 
lamation, in which he says: “It is with regret I feel 
called upon to notice officially inflammatory appeals 
made to the people of this Territory upon our Indian 
difficulties.” He concludes by saying: “I warn all 
evil-disposed persons that the powers of the Federal 
and Territorial Governments will be evoked to pre- 
serve the rights of all persons within our borders.” 

Latest reports state that two troops of cavalry and 
eight companies of infantry have been ordered from 
San Francisco to Arizona, in consequence of the re- 
port of Governor Zulick that the Indians of the San 
Carlos reservation are threatened with attack by the 
lawless whites, ; 

A Citizens’ Anti-Chinese Association organized in 
Sacramento on the 26t ult., with a large membership, 
has for its object the furtherance of legislation to rid 
California of the Chinese and their displacement by 
white labor. 

The American bark Amethyst, supposed to be lost 
in the Arctic ocean, had a crew of forty men, 

A fogbow was seen in Winnemucca, Cal., on a re- 
cent morning. 








The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are made of 
zinc and leather. Zry them, 12-7t-eow 
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